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CHRIST BLESSING 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Here Jesus stands 
With open hands, 
And all-engaging charms ; 
While mothers bring, 
Their own offspring, 
He takes them in his arms. 
So Jesus still, 
With much good-will, 
The little ones receives, 
Nor spurns away, 
The child to-day, 
That on his name believes. 
Mart. xix.13—15; Marxx. 13—16; Luxe xviii. 15—17. 
[Mewcomb’s Picture Stories, Published by D. H. Williams, Water Street.] 











NARRATIVE. 











THE USEFUL FAMILY. 


On removing some time ago to a new quarter 
of the town, where I was an entire stranger, my 
first business was to look out for a respectable 
grocer with whom we might deal for family 
necessaries. With this object in view, I one 
day, shortly after our settlement in our new 
domicile, sallizd out on an exploratory expedi- 
tion, through our own, and some of the adjoining 
streets, in order, in the first place, to see what 
like the general run of shops in our neighbor- 
hood were. The result of this tour was to nar- 


row the matter of selections to three shops of 


respectable appearance; which of these, how- 
ever, I should eventually patronize, I did not at 
the moment determine, as I always like to do 
things deliberately. This deliberation, then, 
rendered another tour of observation necessary. 

On this second excursion, seeing nothing, even 


after a very careful survey, in the externals of 


either of the three shops to decide my final 


| business in the short weight way, with those who 


" 


by the result of a glance at the general appear- 
ances of the respective shopkeepers. On pre- 
tence, then, of examining a box of Turkey figs 
that lay in the window of one of the shops in 
question, I took a furtive peep at the gentleman 
behind the counter. I didn’t like his looks at 
all; he was a thin, starved, hungry looking fel- 
low, with a long, sharp, red nose, and I thought, 
altogether, a sort of person likely to do a little 


dealt with him. I thought too, from the glance 
I took of his head, that there was a deficiency in 
his bump of conscientiousness. Him, therefore, 
I struck off the list, and proceeded to the next. 
This man was, in all personal respects, the 
very opposite of the.other; he was a fat, gruff, 
savage looking monster, from whom I did not 
think much civility was to be expected ; nor did 
I like the act in which I found him when I peep- 
ed through the window—this was throwing a 
basket at the head of his apprentice. Probably 
it was deserved, but I did not like the choler it 
exhibited—so I passed on to the third. Here 
was a jolly, pleasant, matronly looking’ woman 
for a shopkeeper. I was taken with her appear- 
ance, so in | popped, and we soon came to an 
understanding. [ opened negociations by the 
purchase of a couple of pounds of tea, a propor- 
tionate quantity of sugar, and several other litle 
odds and ends, for which I bad a commission 
from my wife. We found the articles excellent, 
our worthy, jolly groceress civil and obliging ; 
and all, therefore, so far as this went, was right. 
The grocer, however, although a most conve- 
nient sort of a personage, cannot supply all the 
wants of a family; there is another, still more 
essential, inasmuch as he is necessary not only 


baker. We still wanted a baker ; having hither- 
to bought our bread in a straggling sort of a 
way. What we wanted, then, was a regular 
baker; and not knowing well where to look for 
one, we applied to our obliging groceress. The 
worthy woman seemed delighted with the in- 
quiry—we wondered why; she thus solved the 
mystery. ‘* Why, sir,” she said, ‘‘my son’s a 
baker; his shop is just a little farther on. He 
will be very happy to supply you, and I under- 
take to warrant his giving yeu every satisfac- 
tion.” 

Well pleased to find that our little expendi- 


bread went, be still kept in the family, we pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the shop of the baker. It 
was a very respectable looking one, and the ba- 
ker himself a civil, obliging fellow; so we settled 
matters with him on the instant. 

It was, I think, somewhere about three weeks 
after this, that our servant girl brought, along 
with a quantity of butter for which she had been 
sent to Mrs. Aikenside’s—the name, by the way, 
of our worthy groceress—a handsome card, 
which ran thus :—‘ Miss Jane Aikenside begs to 
intimate to her friends and the public, that she 


to our comfort, but almost to our existence—the | 


ture would, at least, so far as the addition of 


has begun business in the millinery and dress 
making line, and that every care and attention 
will be bestowed in the execution of all orders 


nity, Miss Mary Aikenside takes the liberty of 
announcing, that she continues to instruct young 

ladies in music, on the terms formerly advertised, 

namely, two guineas per quarter, of three les- 

sons per week. 

‘¢ Aikenside !”’ said I, on perusing the card; 

‘* who are they, these Misses Aikenside?”’ 

** Relations of the grocers, | dare say,” said 

my wife. We inquired, and found they were 
her daughters. 

‘Very fortunate,” said my wife, ‘I was just 
at a loss where I should go with the girls’ new 
frocks and my own gown. We can’t do better 
than give them to Mrs. Aikenside’s daughters.” 
I thought so too, and moreover, said so, but 
being a matter not within my proviuce, I inter- 
fered no further in it. My wife, however, lost 
no time in calling on Miss Aikenside, who car- 
ried on her business in her mother’s house, which 
was immediately over the shop. The interview 
was satisfactory to both parties. My wife was 
much pleased with both the appearance and man- 
ners of Miss Aikenside, and with the specimens 
of work which she submitted. The children’s 
frocks and the gown were, therefore, immediate- 
ly put into her hands. The work was well 
done; my wife said she had not seen more ac- 
curate fits for a long time; so, from this date, 
Miss Aikenside got all our millinery to do. 

The intercourse which this brought on between 
the female members of the two families, afforded 
my wife and daughters an opportunity of hear- 
ing Miss Mary Aikenside’s performances on the 
piano—for she, too, resided with her mother,— 
with which they were all delighted; she was, 
they said, an excellent performer ; my wife add- 
ing, that as it was full time that our two eldest 
girls had begun music, (of which, indeed, we had 
been thinking, for some time previously,) we 
might just send them at once to Miss Aikenside. 
I offered no objection, but on the contrary, was 
very glad that we could yet further patronize the 
very respectable family whose services we al- 
ways found so useful; so to Miss Mary Aiken- 
side our two daughters were sent to learn music ; 
and very rapid progress they subsequently made 
under her tuition. 

It was only now—that is after my two girls 
had began music with Miss Aikenside—that I 
began to perceive the oddity of the circumstance 
of having so many of our wants supplied by one 
family ; for I may add, the baker who was un- 
married, also lived with his mother. But this 
was an oddity to be rendered still more re- 
markable. 

‘““Mrs. Aikenside, my good lady,” said I, on 
dropping one day into the shop, ‘‘ you were good 
enough besides furnishing us with what you dealt 
in yourself, to tell us where we could be supplied 
with what you do not deal in. Could you tell 
us where to find a shoemaker—a respectable 
shoemaker.” 

Mrs. Aikenside laughed. ‘* My husband, sir,” 
she said, ‘‘is a shoemaker, and will be much 
obliged to you for any employment you may be 
pleased to put in his way.” ; 

1 now laughed too; for the idea was becom- 








choice, I resolved, in the conceit of a pretty 
ready appreciation of character, on being guided 


with which she may be favored.” 


At the bottom 
of the card—“ Availing herself of this opportu- 




















ing, I thought, exceedingly amusing. ‘‘ A shoe- 
maker, is he?’”’ said 1; ‘*that’s odd, but fortu- 
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QE 
nate too. Where is his shop? where does he 
work?” 


‘‘ Oh, he has no shop; shop rents are too high. 
He works up stairs in the house ; he has asmall 
room set apart for the purpose. Will you walk 
up and see him, sir, if you please?” she added, 
pointing to an inside stair, which conducted from 
the shop to the story above. 

I did so; and found Mr. Aikenside, a very re- 
spectable looking man, hard at work, in the 
midst of two or three journeymen and appren- 
tices. He had seen me several times in the 
shop before, so he knew me. 

‘«‘ Mr. Aikenside,” said I, * I want a little work 
done in your way.” 

‘« Most happy to serve you, sir,” said Mr. Ai- 
kenside. 

“It is but a small matter though—hardly 
worth your attention, I doubt; but better things 
will probably fullow.” 

«Don’t mattter what it is, sir—don’t matter 
how trifling. Glad and ready to do any thingin 
my way, however small; always thankful for 
employment.” 

« Then, sir, we shall deal,”’ said I. ‘* There’s 
a parcel of my youngster’s shoes at home that 
stand in need of repairing.” 

«‘ Send them over, sir, and they shall be done 
to your satisfaction ; or I'll send one of these lads 
for them directly.” 

Here was an active, prompt, thorough-going 
tradesman then—one who seemed to know what 
he was about, and who, I had no doubt, would 
do his work well ; just, in short, such a man as 
I wanted. 

I was altogether much pleased with the man, 
and could not help laughingly remarking to him 
the oddity of my finding so many of the wants 
of life supplied by one family. There, said I, 
‘is the grocer, the baker, the milliner, the teach- 
er of music, and the shoemaker, all in one fami- 
ly—all living together.” 

“Aye, but you have furgot one—there’s an- 
other stillto add,” said Mr. Aikenside appre- 
ciating the humor of the thing. ‘* We can. fur- 
nish you with a tailor, too; and as good a hand, 
I will say it, though he be my own son, as any 
in town, be the other who he may.” , 

‘Bless my soul, a tailor, too!” said I, “‘where 
is this to end? Pray, where does he hang out?” 

‘Why, sir, in the next room,” and he went 
to the door, and called out, “Jim,-Jim, I say, 
come here a moment.” 

Jim came—a smart, and although in the loose 
dishabille of his calling, a genteel looking lad. 

** Here,” continued Mr. Aikenside, addressing 
his son—‘here’s a gentleman, who doesn’t say 
he wants any thing in your way just now, but 
who may, probably do so by and by.” 

Jim bowed politely and not ungracefully, and 
. saying he would be proud of any little share of 
my employment which I should think fit to af- 
ford him, put a handsome embossed card in my 
hand, with his name and other particulars rela- 
tive to his business. 

The children’s shoes were sent to the father ; 
they were promptly and well done, and the con- 
sequence was, that we henceforth employed him 
both to make and mend for us. 

The experiment of a suit for one of my boys 
was soon after made of the son’s skill as a work- 
man}; it was satisfactory, more than satisfactory. 
He, therefore, was instantly dubbed our tailor, 
and from this time given all our work, both old 
and new. 

So, good reader, there we are. This single 
family of the Aikensides one way and another, 
get at least three fourths of our entire income ; 
and right welcome are they to it, for they give a 
full and fair value in return.” 

—————+.————_ 
A Beaatifal Girl, 
We ase that word beautiful in a moral sense, though 


it'may be equally applicable in any other. When great 
efforts were making in Baltimore to relieve the destitute 





situation of the Orphan boys in the Asylum, a beautiful 
and interesting little girl, hearing of the destitute situa- 
tion of the orphan boys, insisted upon disposing of her 
little pets, the proceeds of which, together with other sums 
collected through her unremitting exertions, amounting 
in all to $65, were presented in person to the treasurer 
of the Asylum. Her pure and infant feeling led her to 
pursue the course recommended by our Saviour to the 
young man, who, having kept all the commandments, 
asked—* What lack I yet?” Jesus said unto him— If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in heaven.” 
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ALICE W.eeA Fracmenrt. 

The bright, the beautiful, the joyous Alice 
W. would that I could show her to you as last | 
saw her, and as she ever was, the centre of at- 
traction, the beloved of all hearts. I imagine 
that I see her now; her tall, graceful form—her 
smiling countenance—her bright and flashing 
eye—the dark brown ringlets hanging in rich 
profusion round her shoulders, and dancing in 
sympathy with her airy step. 

From her childhood, Alice had known no real 
sorrow. In early life, her mother, owing to a 
feeble constitution and adverse circumstances, 
had been subject to grief, and indeed had acquir- 
ed the habit of looking on the dark side of every 
event. Asa natural consequence, her hours of 
sadness were many ; yet, conscious of the impor- 
tance of other views and feelings, she struggled 
against the gloomy tendencies of her nature and 
circumstances; and so successful was she, that 
at the time of her marriage the closest observer 
would have failed to detect‘this fault in her char- 
acter. On the birth of Alice, her determination 
was formed so to train her as to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the tendency to gloom and despondency 
which had so often embittered her own life. 
** Not that I can change her nature,” said she 
to her husband, as they were one day conversing 
on the proper course to be pursued in relation 
to their only child, ‘‘ but I think I may do much 
towards cultivating in her a uniform, bappy frame 
of feeling—at least, it shall never be said that 
our dear Alice learned of her mother to look 
with gloomy despondency either upon the works 
of the Creator or on the dispensation of his 
Providence.” 

And this resolution the mother of Alice sacred- 
ly kept. She made it her study to give her child 
bright and happy ideas of everything about her. 
Nor was she unsuccessful. In after years, Alice 
was won’t to say, that seldom if ever, did she see 
a tear in her mother’s eye, save when some mis- 
conduct of her own called it there; and that she 
never met her, from the first kind salutation in 
the morning, till she bent over her for the part- 
ing kiss at night, without a smile upon her face. 
“If 1 went to my mother,” said she, ‘witha tale 
of trouble, she had always some alleviating cir- 
cumstance to point out, which in my sorrow I 
had overlooked. If I was sad, she cheered me 
with some amusing story, or directed my sympa- 
thies in active exertions for the comfort and alle- 
viation of others. But. her chief preventive 
against melancholy tendencies was the observa- 
tion and study of the works of nature. She be- 
lieved that a knowledge and love of those works 
would ensure our happiness, as they demonstra- 
ted so clearly the kindness of our heavenly Fa- 
ther towards us. From every bud and every 
blossom she taught me a lesson of joy. When 
I mourned, as I sometimes did, at the unsatisfy- 
ing nature of all things terrestrial, almost before 
{ missed her, she would bring from the garden 
its choicest productions, and by means of a mag- 
nifying glass would point out to me their varied 
and matchless beauties. ‘ No imperfection here, 
my dear Alice,” she would say, * nothing incom- 
plete, even in the smallest flower. Here is skill, 
beauty, finish of the highest order.””. And when 
the lesson was thoroughly learned, and my atten- 
tion was taken from my sadness, she would speak 


of Him who thus in the minutest operations of 
his hand exhibited such infinite and varied ex- 
cellence. Thus she gently led me to the admis- 
sion of the still more important truth, that the 
dispensations of divine Providence might be as 
perfect ; and hence there was sufficient ground, 
even from the light of nature, to confide in Him 
in all the varied scenes of life.” 

And Alice was worthy of such amother. Her 
life was a beautiful comment upon the instruc- 
tions she had received. Her heart was ever 


_|gladsome—her step always light—her voice as 


joyous as the morning song of the birds. With 
a mind well stored and disciplined, she roved in 
the intellectual world, as free and happy as in 
the natural. Was it strange that she won all 
hearts? Was it strange that the companions of 
her youth exulted in her presence and friend- 
ship? She was first in every ivnocent sport 
among them. None could be unhappy where 
she was, and cold must have been the heart that 
did not go forth in love and kindness towards 
het. * * * - # 

‘** Good evening, Alice,” said Henry M. as he 
bounded into the summer-house where she was 
sitting. ‘What! in tears!—weeping, Alice ! 
what can have occurred to cloud the brow which 
has ever been the abiding-place and throne of 
sunny joy? Are you sick, Alice? Tell me,” 
said he, seating himself by her side, *“ you have 
promised to hide nothing from me.” 

‘Nor will I, Henry,” said the sobbing girl; 
‘you have a right to know, and you shall know 
the cause of my grief. Nothing has occurred to 
trouble me. Myself, Henry, is the cause of my 
trouble. I have for the first time in my life been 
looking into my heart, and its hitherto hidden 
evils grieve and alarm me.” ' 

“Evils in your heart! my dear Alice! as 
well might yonder moon complain of deformity 
in her beautiful face this glorious evening, as 
you of wrong in the heart. I will not believe it. 
You are sick, Alice; or—perhaps, I am the 
cause of these tears. Have I done aught to 
grieve you?” 

‘* Nothing, Henry—nothing, I assure you; 
nor am I ill; but my sorrow springs from con- 
scious wrong. Do not interrupt me, and I will 
tell you all. Yesterday, as [ was walking 
through our favorite woods, 1 amused myself 
with recalling the past incidents of my life—my 
joyous childhood—my happy days at school— 
the weeks of continual pleasure which I passed 
at home—the leve of my father—the fondness 
and assiduous care of my mother; and then, 
Henry, your friendship—and so bright did my 
course seem, that involuntarily I asked, whence 
all these blessings—all these joys? I thought as 
I never thought before, of the Author of my be- 
ing, the source of all this happiness; and he 
seemed to stand before me and charge me with 
ingratitude, unholy ingratitude. Henry, it is 
true—too true, 1 have been—I am guilty of in- 
gratitude towards my heavenly Father and Ben- 
efactor.” 

‘** Alice!” exclaimed Henry, ‘vou astonish 
me. Who could require of you, with any show 
of reason, more in return than you have given ? 
Your whole life has been a round of goodness. 
How often have I heard you speak with un- 
bounded admiration of the Creator and his works. 
Your kindness of heart towards your fellow- 
creatures is without limit; and think you that 
He who is all mercy will reproach and condemn 
one so uniformly good?” 

“Ah! Henry,” said Alice, ‘you cannot de- 
ceive me, if you would. True, my admiration 
has been called forth, as an intellectual being, 
towards the beauty and perfection which reign 
throughout the creation; and I have even rejoic- 
ed in the Author of that beauty and perfection. 
But then, I have worshipped him as infinite in- 





telligence, not loved him as infinite moral excel- 
lence—much less have [ regarded him as having 
claims upon me. But what would you say, 
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Henry, were I to treat a fond and watchful pa- 
rent as I have treated God? would you call me 
a grateful daughter? Suppose I disliked to 
think of her—snppose I avoided her presence, 
and all that could remind me of my dependence 
upon her, and obligations to her ; what qualities 
could compensate for such unkindness and in- 
gratitude? and yet I have thus treated Him to 
whom I am a thousand times more indebted 
than to my dear mother. I am conscious that 
I do not love the character of God, nor dol 
yield my heart to his holy law. Call me amia- 
ble, kind, generous, what you please; what true 
excellence of character has one who is without 
the love of God? And then, Henry, without 
that love, who can hope to be happy hereafter ? 
Will God, think you, admit me to his glorious 
and holy presence, much as I admire the won- 
ders, the magnificence and beauty of his works, 
unless I love him? No, my dear Henry, no; I 
feel that love is beyond admiration. I feel that 
that heart only is right and susceptible of true 
joy, which, while it exults in the wide spread 
glories of infinite wisdom and power, can bow 
in homage and delight to infinite Justice and 
Mercy—which, while it lifts up its voice and ex- 
claims, ‘‘ How wonderful are thy works, O God!” 
can, at the same time, and with sincere joy, ut- 
ter the sentiment of the divine Saviour, ‘ thy 
will be done.” Henry, from this hour my pur- 
pose is formed. I will not cease to study and 
admire the works of my Creator and Benefac- 
tor; but I will also love his law—his government 
and character. Through the atoning sacrifice 
of the cross, I make my peace with him. I ex- 
pect soon to be yours before the altar of God; 
but before that day of joy comes, will you bow 
with me before another altar? I am willing to 
be yours—but first let us both be God’s. 
[Mother's Magazine. 
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A FEMALE IRISH SCIIOLAR, 





In a rural district of the north of Ireland, a 
little Roman Catholic girl attended a neighbor- 
ing Sunday School. She was remarkably atten- 
tive to her lessons, improved much in reading, 
and committed the Scriptures to memory with 
great ease. At length her diligence and good 
conduct were rewarded with a Bible, which she 
received with great joy. She diligently read 
this precious book for her own instruction, and 
also, frequently, for the other members of the 
family. 

The good effect of her thus reading the sacred 
volume was soon evident on the whole family. 
The Roman Catholic priest visited the house, 
and prohibited the reading of the Bible. While 
the conversation was going on between the priest 
and her father, our scholar had retired toasmall 
room adjoining ; but she was very attentive to 
all that was said. She now began to tremble 
for her dear little Bible, and, to secure it, if pos- 
sible, from the power of the priest, she conceal- 
ed it carefully in acorner of the room. Incom- 
pliance with the demand of the priest, her father 
called her. He fixed his eye on her sternly, 
and in a threatening tone, demanded why she 
dared to read a book that was forbidden by the 
church. 

‘“‘T did not know the church had forbidden it,” 
replied Ellen. ‘I never heard the church 
speaking, except you mean the true church of 
Christ, the people that believe in him and are 
his members. If you mean that, sir, then Christ 
is the Head of this church, and what He says I 
am willing to do; and if He commands me to 
hear, and read, and study his word, I don’t think 
anybody Should contradict or oppose Him. He 
careth for us, and loveth us with an everlasting 
love, and tells us, in His word, how we are to 
escape the wrath to come, and enter into life 


souls, especially when he commands us to read 
them?” 

«But, my pert little miss,” said the priest 
with a sneer, “ don’t you know that these words 
may be perverted and wrested to yoyr own de- 
struction?” , 

‘*O yes, sir; imposters and deceivers may do 
so; false prophets may do it for their own ad- 
vantage, or the ‘unlearned and unstable,’ that 


the Scriptures, may wrest them; but a humble, 
sincere; prayerful reader of them never will.” 

‘Indeed !” said the priest, evidently laboring 
to suppress his anger; why, you'll soon mount 
a tub and preach; but, in pity, I must tell you, 
poor deluded girl, that you are on the high road 
to ruin. What unheard of impertinence !—you 
presume to preach to me!” 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ replied the girl, mildly, “I 
thought it was no impertinence, nor preaching 
either, to speak the truth respectfully. Besides, 
I have said nothing but what I can prove from 
Scripture.” 

‘And wihrat, pray, can you prove from Scrip- 
ture?” 

‘‘I can prove,” replied she, hesitatingly, ‘1 
can prove, that we ought to read the Bible with- 
out asking leave from men!” 

‘‘Can you, indeed? I’d like to sce the pas- 
sages that proveit. Can you show them,;to me?” 

The poor girl ran immediately for her Bible, 
to find out some passages on the subject. 

‘Give me that book,” said the priest, rudely 
snatching it out of her hand; and then turning 
over its leaves in a hurried manner for a moment 
or two, he flung it into the fire. 

The Sunday Scholar screamed, and made an 
effort to save it, but the priest held her back. 


burn its contents out of my heart; neither thank 


The priest, as if touched with the noble spirit 


already kindling about it, and cast it on the 
floor. 


fire, and felt the companion of her closet not the 


rage of the priest. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


A YOUTHFUL FEMALE, 


the waters; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 


find a reward in due time; 
unmindful of those acts of mercy which are done 
from right motives. 


of which God allows him to reap at a future day; 
and in this latter sense it is here noticed. 


Christian minister, in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, I was requested to address the children at 
Sunday School, where I had often render- 
ed some assistance before I left that neighbor- 
hood. On this occasion about 200 children were 
present, and about 100 visitors, so that the room 
was crowded. I spoke from Gen. xvii. 18. «O 
that Ishmael might live before thee!” When I 
had named the passage, I looked around on the 





hearers. 





eternal; and then, how can His words injure our 


is, fickle, unsteady people, that are ignorant of 


Then turning away with indignation, she exclaim- 
ed, in a firm and dignified tone, “ You may 
burn the Bible, sir; but I tell you, you cannot 


God, can you prevent me from getting another.” 


manifested by one so young, and perhaps asham- 
ed of such a barbarous act, relented, and taking 
the tongs, he pulled the Bible out of the flames 


The girl seized her treasure, extinguished the 


less precious, because mutilated by the fanatical 


The wise man has said, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon 


The meaning of it is supposed to be— 
Distribute thy bread to the poor, and thou shalt 
for God is not 


But the passage will also 
bear another meaning, and then it alludes to the 
spiritual husbandman, the sower who goes forth 
to sow the precious seed of the gospel, the fruit 


In the month of December, 1824, writes a 


number of juvenile hearers, and the feelings of 
a father at the same moment pressing upon me, 
I was for a few moments unable to proceed, but 
I was at length able to address myself to my 
Towards the close of the subject, I 
spoke upon prayer, and observed that it consist- 
ed in something more than merely repeating 


sae eens meets meriie obo 





prayers, that it was a pouring out of the heart to 
God. It was an interesting service, and many 
persons seemed much impressed. To me it was 
peculiarly affecting, for I was surrounded by my 
old companions in labor, by some who from be- 
ing children had become teachers; several of 
my relations and friends were also present. I 
had occasionally spoken of this day with pleas- 
ure ; but it was not until] April, 1827, that God 
permitted me to know what honor he had put 
upon the address above alluded to. I was spend- 
ing the day with a relation, when a young gen- 
tleman called, to whom my brother was related 
by marriage, to request me to accompany him 
to see his sister Naomi, aged fifteen, who was 
lying dangerously ill in a decline. I entreated 
to know her history, when he addressed me to 
the following effect: ‘* You remember that, 
about two years and a half ago, you gave an ad- 
dress to the children at Sunday School. I 
was present, with other members of the family, 
as visitors, and amongst them the sister who is 
now dangerously ill. When you took the text 
you were much affected, and my sister was also 
much impressed at seeing your feelings so 
wrought upon. ‘Towards the close of your sub- 
ject you spoke of the duty of prayer, as being in 
reality a pouring out of the heart; my sister was 
impressed with the truth, and when the service 
was over, she returned home, and retiring to her 
room, she cried to God in secret, though only 
about twelve years and a half old. After that 
time it was observed by her mother, that she 
would often stay longer up stairs when she went 
to dress than her sister, but not until lately, as she 
was very diffident, did she tell her mother the 
cause—she stayed behind to pray. So that she 
has been a seeker of God ever since that ad- 
dress. She has never forgotten that day, and 
seldom hears your name mentioned without’ 
tears. She used regularly to say her prayers 
before, as she was piously brought up ; but never 
till then did she pray. She now longs to see 
you.”? T observed, that I was much gratified 
with the statement now made, that I had felt 
much pleasure in what passed on the day in 
question, but did not know that I should ever 
hear such a result; when he said, ‘ It proves 
the truth of the. promise, ‘Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.’” 

1 accompanied him to see his sister, and, when 
I artived at the dwelling, I was much interested 
in her appearance ; she was pale, weak, confin- 
ed to ner bed, and evidently fast hastening to 
her long home. She had been lying there seven 
weeks. After inquiring about her health, the 
following conversation took place; I said, «I 
think you heard me at ,in December, 18241” 
“Yes.” ‘* What effect did it produce on your 
mind?” ‘It led me to pray when I went home.” 
“You had often said your prayers before?” 
“Yes.” ‘But you think you prayed then?” 
“Yes.” ‘And what did you pray for?” ‘That 
God would change my heart.”” ‘“ Have you con- 
tinued to attend to the duty of prayer ever since?” 
“Yes; but not always with such carefulness as 
I ought to have done.” ‘Have you been unea- 
sy when you have not been so careful as you 
ought to have been?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Is the Bible 
precious to you?” ‘Yes; itis precious.” ‘Do 
you think you shall recover?” ‘No; I have 
no expectation of it.” ‘‘ Are you alarmed at the 
thought of death?’ ‘Sometimes I feel low at 
the thought.” ‘ What is the ground of your 
hope?” ‘I hope, I hope in Jesus; but I am 
such a poor creature.” Shewept much. “You 
feel you are a sinner?” ‘*O yes, I am sensible 
that [am one.” I added, “‘ Jesus Christ came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance; and if you feel you are a sinner, you are 
one of the persons whom he came to call. Is 
not this a pleasing consideration?” ‘Yes, it is.” 
I then repeated the first line of that verse, ‘*Oth- 
er refuge have I none.” ‘When she added, with 
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much expression, “*Ah!—Hangs my helpless 
soul on Thee !” 

I also quoted those lines of Dr. Watts, “« Why 
was I made to hear thy voice,” &c. with which 
she scemed much pleased. Still there appeared 
some fear as to the safety of her state, and the 
case of the leper appeared very much suited to 
her case, “‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean.” We dwelt much uponit. She did 
not doubt the Saviour’s ability to save her, but 
she was fearful lest he should not be willing. I 
then endeavored to show her that she had no 
more ground for doubting his willingness than 
his power; for his love in dying for sinners 
showed his willingness to save them. I inquired 
why she wished to see me. She replied, “To 
talk with me, and pray with me.” I then in- 
vited her relations around her bed, and attempt- 
ed to pray to God for her. It was an affecting 
scene, and most thankfully and affectionately 
she took my hand at parting. I left the room 
adoring God for condescending to bless my la- 
bors to the good of this young person, and im- 
pressed with the hope that she will be a part of 
my joy and rejoicing in the last great day. 

I saw this interesting young female once 
more, when the disease was making rapid pro- 
gress in her frame; but her hope of salvation 
was fixed on Jesus, though accompanied with 
much fear. After a few weeks it pleased God 
to remove her from this world of sin, and her 
pious parents enjoy the happy satisfaction of be- 
lieving that she is now forever with the Lord. 

Youthful reader! you may die as young. O 
pray to God for the grace of Christ, and the 
teaching of his Holy Spirit, to prepare you to 
die as safely. Prayer is a reality. God is a 
prayer-hearing and answering God; you need 
blessings which none but God can bestow, and 
without which you must perish. Be concerned 
therefore to ‘seek the Lord while he may be 
found, and tocall upon him while he is near.” —Jb. 
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LUCY MAITLAND. 


Lucy Maitland was a little girl who had many good 
qualities, but one pretty bad fault. She was so desirous 
of approbation, and so afraid of reproof, that she was 
often betrayed into a want of ingenuousness, and even 
into direct equivocation. Her mother had taken great 
pains to correct this fault, and to make her child thor- 
oughly hogest and ingenuous. She hoped that she had 
succeeded in this, and that Lucy had become thorough- 
ly convinced of the sinfulness of equivocation and con- 
cealment. But this hope was destroyed for a time by 
the following incident. 

Lucy was left one afternoon for an hour with the care 
of her littlé brother, a baby of six months old. She was 
commonly very well pleased to tend him, but just now 
she felt exceedingly desirous of looking at some fine 
colored drawings in a work her father had just brought 
home. After playing with the baby a little while, she 
seated herself with him at a table, and spread the book 
open before her; endeavoring to keep her little broth- 
er’s hands from the delicate pages. Lucy knew that 
she was doing wrong, but she thought it was not very 
wrong, and she would only look at a few of the pictures. 
Poor excuses! 

But there were tales in the book too, and these had 
even a greater attraction for Lucy than the pictures, and 
presently she became absorbed in one of them. The 
baby kept stretching out his hands, to see what he could 
get hold of, and at last he reached a vase which stood 
on the table full of flowers, and overturned it. The vase 
was not broken, but the discolored water drenched the 
pages of the new book. Now was Lucy distressed in- 
deed ; she placed the baby on the floor while she ran for 
a cloth, dried the wet and soiled leaves as well as she 
could, wiped the water from the table and floor, refilled 
the vase, and finally, with no very pleasant feelings, re- 


sumed the eare of her little brother. She knew that the 
book was a very expensive one, and that her father 
would be greatly disturbed at the injury it had received. 
She pondered over the matter with great anxiety, but 
did not decide what course of conduct to pursue. 

When her mother retutned, she observed that Lucy 
did not seem at ease, but on asking if any thing was the 
matter, received a reply in the negative. Her attention 
being called to_other things, she thought no more of the 
matter. 

That evening her father drew the book towards him, 
and making some remark about the beauty of the en- 
gravings, opened it. An exclamation of surprise fol- 
lowed as he saw the leaves discolored, and puffed out in 
spots from the effects of the water. 

“ Why, what does this mean,” he said, “ what can have 
done this ?” 

“Indeed, I do not know,” replied Mrs. Maitland. 
“ What a pity! The book is almost spoiled.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Maitland. “I would not 
have had it done for a great deal. Lucy, my child, 
what do you know about this? Did you do it?” 

“No sir;’ answered Lucy, with a tolerably firm 
voice,—for she thought that the form in which her fa- 
ther put the question, saved her from being guilty of a 
falsehood. 

Her father remarked that he would inquire of the ser- 
vants the next day what they knew about it, and soon 
after this Lucy went to bed. She was glad to be alone, 
for the presence of her father and mother was painful, 
and it seemed as if it would be a relief to look and act 
as unhappy as she felt. For an hour or two she lay 
awake, weeping, and often half determined to go down 
stairs and confess the whole. But she had not moral 
courage enough to do this, and forgot to seek aid from 
Him who alone can strengthen the feeble. 

The next morning when Lucy awoke, she had a con- 
fused sense that something painful had occurred the 
preceding night, but could not remember exactly what 
it was. It was sometime before her recollection return- 
ed, and when it did, although it was still painful, yet her 
distress was Jess poignant, than the day before. It was 
a bright and pleasant morning, and Lucy had the feel- 
ing of enjoyment which is common to persons in 
good health, and especially children, on avaking from 
sleep. , 

She dressed herself and went down stairs—rather 
slowly, as she thought of meeting her father again. 
But when her mother’s voice called to her from the room 
below, “Come here, Lucy, I have something to say to 
you,” her heart sunk within her. She thought her moth- 
er had found out the truth in some way, and that sense 
of oppression, that leaden weight which she had expe- 
rienced, the night before, returned. “The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” 

Her mother, however, met her with a smiling face, 
and led her towards a table on which stood a small, but 
very pretty writing desk. “I bought this for you yes- 
terday afternoon, my dear Lucy,” said her mother, be- 
cause J heard you wish for such a one, and because I 
wanted to express to you in some way, the pleasure 
which your improvement, for the last few months has 
given to your father and myself. We have witnessed 
this improvement in your character, my dear child, with 
pleasure and gratitude—gratitude to Him who is the 
source of all good.” 

Lucy had stood during this address with feelings very 
different from those which her mother intended to awak- 
en. At the close of it, she burst into an agony of tears, 
and threw herself into her mother’s arms. 

“ Oh mother! mother !”—but, she could get no farther. 
It was not till after repeated questions that she could ar- 
ticulate amidst broken sobs,—“ Oh I am so wicked—you 
do not know—oh mother, you never can forgive me.” 

And then followed a confession of the whole matter. 
Her mother’s look of distress as she listened was a suf- 
ficient punishment, if Lucy had needed more. But she 
now needed soothing and encouragement, more than re- 





buke, and this her kind mother administered. After her 
mother had prayed with her, Lucy went to her father 
and related the whole oecurrence, just as it had hap- 
pened. She begged her mother to keep the writing desk 
for her till she really deserved it. Her mother did so, 
and Lucy kept the resolution which she formed at that 
time, never, by the grace of God, to be guilty of con- 
cealment or equivocation. L. 


—_————_——_ 
READING IN BED. 

We love to see children fond of reading; but there is 
a time and a place for all things. The bed is no place, 
and bed time is not the time for reading. Some little 
folks, who cannot afford to take time from their play for 
reading in the day time will get their books as soon as 
it is too dark to play, and crowd around the lamp te 
read; and then they get so much interested, especially 
if it is the Companion which they are reading, that they 
are unwilling to stop when it is bed time. They want 
to finish what they are reading after they go to bed, 
But this is a very dangerous practice, and should never 
be indulged. Two young ladies, one in New York and 
the other in Hadley, Mass. have within a few days been 
burned to death, in consequence of reading in bed. We 
hope all our readers will remember this, and avoid the 
practice. The day is long enough for work, study, 
reading and play. 
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A Juvenile Inventor, 


I once knew a boy who was employed by his father to 
remove all the loose small stones, which, from the pece- 
liar nature of the ground, had accumulated in the road 
before the house. He was to take themup, and throw 
them over into the pasture across the way. He soon got 
tired of picking them up one by one, and sat down upon 
the bank, to try to devise some better means of accom- 
plishing his work. He at length conceived and adopted 
the following plan. He set up in the pasture a nerrow 
board for a target, or, as boys would call it, a mark, 
and then, collecting all the boys in the neighborhood, 
he proposed to them an amusement which boys are al- 
ways ready for—firing at a mark. I need not say that 
the stores of ammunition in the street were soon exhaust- 
ed—the boys working for their leader, when they sup- 
posed they were only finding amusement for themselves. 

[Abbot's Teacher. 
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Wonderfal Feat of a Dog. 


The following feat of a dog was yesterday communi 
cated to us by one who was an eye-witness to it: 

A setter dog, belonging to one of the workmen engag- 
ed in plastering the ceiling of the portico to the Treas- 
ury building, essayed to mount the scaffold by the lad- 
der (which was nearly perpendicular) in pursuit of his 
master. He gradually ascended between forty and fifty 
rounds, and was within eight or ten feet of reaching his 
destined spot. By this time he evidently became much 
fatigued, and held on with great difficulty. The officers 
in the building and numerous passers by in the strect, 
looked on with deep interest, expecting every moment 
that the poor dog would tumble from his lofty height 
and be dashed to pieces. To return by the way he had 
ascended was impossible. As if sensible of his danger- 
ous situation he seemingly gathered up all his remain- 
ing strength for a last desperate effort to save himself, 
and to the astonishment of the lookers on, leaped through 
the rounds of the ladder towards a window in the second 
storv of the building, which was at a distance of about 
twelve feet from him. The dog, being somewhat above 
the window, jumped at a slightly descending angle, 
which enabled him to catch with his fore feet the cill, 
when a gentleman, who was standing at the window 
watching his movements, seized him by the neck and 
rescued him from his impending fate.—JVat. Intel. 

—_—o—_—. 


A Bone Coutector.—A little boy, a Sabbath schol- 
ar, who was in the habit of collecting bones, previous to 
the whitsuntide holidays, had collected a small quantity, 
which he tendered for sale to a bone buyer, for which he 
obtained about threepence. “There, my lad,” said the 
bone gatherer, “ you have plenty of money to spend this 
whitsuntide.” “No,” replied the boy, “I hayn’t.” “No! 
why what will you do with it?” “I shall gend it for the 
black children.” “The black children!” exclaimed the 
dealer in bones. “I don’t understand him. What does 
he mean?” Here it’ was explained to him, that the 
money was to go towards the support of a school in India. 
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